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» 
BANGLADESH - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Unless otherwise noted, all monetary values are shown in units of US$1 million. 
Fiscal years run July 1 - June 30. The following exchange rates (average for 
fiscal year) were used: FY-84/85: $1.00 = Taka 26.06; FY-85/86: $1.00 = Taka 
29.91; FY-86/87: $1.00 = Taka 30.64. 


FY-84/85 FY-85/86 FY-86/87 FY-87/88 
Projections* 


Domestic Econom 
Population Gailtions) 99.01 101.53 104.07 106.57 


GDP (at current market prices) 13,954.0 15,602.0 17,597.91 17,949.87 
Per capita GDP (in current $'s) 161.3 151.9 168.9 168.2 
Consumer Price Index (%) 11.0 10.0 10.4 10.0 
Broad Money (M-l & M-2) 4,042.28 4,125.07 4,684.43 5,357.11 


Production & Employment 

Labor Force (est. millions) 

GDP growth rate (%, FY-72/73=100) 
GDP growth by sectors (% change) 
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Agriculture 
Manufacturing 
Construction/Utilities 
Services 


Food grain Production (mil.tons) 


Food grain Imports (mil.tons) 
Food grain Stocks (mil.tons) 


Gov't Budget Deficit (% of GDP) 
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Balance of Payments and Trade 
Merchandise Exports (FOB) 934 819 1,074 


Exports to U.S. 188 214 342 
Merchandise Imports (CIF) -2 ,647 -2,364 -2,620 
Imports from U.S. 358 170 286 
Trade Balance -1,713 -1,545 -1 ,546 
Private Transfers (net) 477 586 731 
of which Remittances 439.1 553.1 696.4 
Current Account Balance -1,314 -1,084 -966 
Foreign Aid Disbursements 1,267 1,306 1,595 
U.S. Bilateral Aid 193.2 173.4 172.2 
- Development Assistance 85.0 75.0 80.8 
- PL-480 Food Aid 108.2 98.4 91.4 
External Public Debt 6,291 6,914 7,592 
Debt Service Payments 414 470 567 
Debt Service Ratio (as % 
of merchandise exports) 24.5 28.2 27.8 
Foreign Exchange Reserves 396 495 752 
as months of imports 1.8 Seo 3.4 


Principal U.S. exports (1986): Wheat, Rice, Soybean Oil, Cotton. 
Principal U.S. imports (1986): Garments, Jute, Shrimp, Frog Legs. 


SOURCES: Bangladesh Bank; Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics; Bangladesh Planning 
Commission; International Monetary Fund (IMF); International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD). 

*Embassy estimates based on IMF and IBRD projections. 





SUMMARY 


Bangladesh (formerly East Pakistan and East Bengal) is one of the 
poorest and most densely populated agrarian nations in the world. 
With a per capita income of about $170, life expectancy of 52 years 
and literacy estimated at only 29 percent, Bangladesh ranks among 
the world’s least developed countries. A rapidly growing labor 
force, unemployment averaging 30 percent, a low level of 
industrialization and an annual population growth rate of 2.4 


percent are additional factors inhibiting greater economic progress 
in Bangladesh. 


Nonetheless, economic performance in FY-86/87 (July 1-June 30) was 
generally satisfactory. Real GDP grew by 4.1 percent, slightly 
below the previous year’s growth rate. Growth in manufacturing 
improved significantly by 6.4. However, the agricultural sector 


grew by only 0.1 percent, largely reflecting a 22 percent decline in 
raw jute production. 


Overall export earnings increased by $255 million (or 31 percent in 
current prices) led by a surge in nontraditional exports, mainly 
garments and frozen seafood. This, together with higher than 
anticipated remittances from abroad of over $696 million, led to a 
balance-of-payments surplus of $257 million and an all-time high of 
$752 million in gross foreign exchange reserves (equivalent to 3.4 
months of total merchandise imports). The overall budget deficit 
was 8.1 percent of GDP, somewhat above the previous year, reflecting 
a shortfall in revenues and higher expenditures. 


Private investment as a percentage of GDP slightly fell in FY-86/87 
although public investment rebounded with the completion of several 
major projects. The government continued its efforts to liberalize 
trade regulations, promote private industrial growth, and encourage 
export-oriented industries by implementing reforms in investment 
sanctioning procedures, reducing quantitative import restrictions 
and increasing export incentives. 


During July-September 1987, Bangladesh experienced its worst floods 
in several decades which caused extensive infrastructure and crop 
damage. Subsequent political unrest and work stoppages from 
November 1987 affected industrial production and disrupted the 
movement of goods both internally and at the ports. Real GDP growth 
in FY-87/88 is now expected to be only 1.8 percent. Industrial and 
agricultural growth projections are also down significantly from 
earlier targets but are not as dire as was anticipated in the 
immediate aftermath of the floods. 


Opportunities for U.S. commercial sales in Bangladesh are closely 
linked to donor financing of major development projects. During 
FY-86/87, U.S. companies won contracts for sales in a number of 
fields including telecommunications and power-generating equipment 
and oil and gas machinery. Other important imports from the United 
States include agricultural commodities, raw cotton, reconditioned 
machinery, computer equipment, and used clothing. 
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A. CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Background: Prior to its partition from India in 1947 and the 
formation of Pakistan, the economy of East Bengal was linked to 
Calcutta where most of the region’s industrial and port facilities 
were located. During the Pakistan period, development lagged behind 
that of West Pakistan and the economy was dominated by ethnically 
different West Pakistanis who had succeeded the Hindu 
entrepreneurial elite which mostly departed in 1947. Following a 
bloody war of liberation which took a heavy toll on the country’s 
economy and physical infrastructure, Bangladesh achieved its 
independence in December 1971. Since that time, it has remained 
heavily dependent on foreign aid which finances over 40 percent of 
total government expenditures and over 80 percent of the Annual 
Development Program budget. 


Multilateral development banks, principally the World Bank and Asian 
Development Bank, are the largest donors in Bangladesh. Major 
bilateral donors are Japan, the United States, Australia, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and the Federal Republic of Germany. In FY-86/87, 
U.S. bilateral aid to Bangladesh exceeded $172 million in 
development assistance and food aid programs. Total aid 
disbursements from all sources in FY-86/87 were almost $1.6 billion, 
roughly equivalent to the level of total commitments, and are 
expected to be much the same in FY-87/88 despite an increase in 
commitments to nearly $2 billion. In addition to new annual 
commitments, Bangladesh still has a large existing pipeline of over 
$5.4 billion in committed aid. 


Faced with mounting macroeconomic imbalances in the early 1980s, the 
government adopted a 2-year stabilization program in FY-85/86, 
supported by a $195 million Stand-by Arrangement from the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). This was followed in FY-86/87 by 
a 3-year arrangement under the Structural Adjustment Facility 

(SAF). The adjustment strategy, which is also supported by various 
sector adjustment and investment credits from the World Bank’s 
International Development Agency (IDA), has focused on industrial 
and trade liberalization, domestic resource mobilization, and 
financial sector reform. The first SAF credit tranche of roughly 
$70 million was released in February 1987, together with a drawing 
of about $112 million under the IMF’s Compensatory Financing 
Facility. In November 1987, the IMF Board approved the release of a 
second SAF drawdown of $115 million. 


Economic Growth - Agriculture: The agricultural sector dominates 
the Bangladesh economy, employing roughly 75 percent of the 
country’s work force and contributing nearly 44.6 percent (in 
FY-86/87) of value added to GDP. Despite a 2.6 percent rise in food 
grain production in FY-86/87 (which accounts for over 60 percent of 
agricultural value added), overall agricultural production grew at a 
sluggish rate of only 0.1 percent, partly due to a 22 percent 
decline in raw jute output from 8.6 million bales in FY-85/86 to 6.7 
million bales in FY-86/87. Domestic production and earnings from 
raw jute exports (which fell by 16 percent) both suffered in 
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FY-86/87 in the wake of a record jute crop the previous year which 
depressed both grower and export prices. The performance of other 
crops outside the food grain category (pulses, oilseeds, tubers, 

sugarcane, cotton, tea, and tobacco) was also less than projected. 


Raising food grain production to attain food self-sufficiency has 
been a long-time goal of the Bangladesh Government. However, growth 
throughout the 1980s has been modest, owing to the frequency of 
droughts and floods, a limitation on the area available for 
expanding cultivation, an insufficient use of improved seeds and 
fertilizers and a lack of proper drainage and flood control 
infrastructure. The government has, however, improved its record in 
ensuring food security through the operation of the Public Food 
Distribution System. Some progress has also been made during the 
past 2 years in reducing agricultural input subsidies and in 
privatizing the retail and wholesale distribution of fertilizer. 


Heavy flooding during July-September 1987 destroyed over $250 
million in economic infrastructure, damaged the main rice crop by 
1.5 million tons, and took an estimated 1,800 lives. The government 
responded quickly with an extensive program which helped farmers 
replant 90 percent of the crop area and announced a crop 
intensification program for the winter wheat and rice crops. The 
government also arranged for imports of 3 million tons of food 
grain; 2.2 million tons of which were donor financed. 


As a result of these measures, aggregate food grain production in 


FY-87/88 is now projected to reach 16.5 million tons, as high as was 
attained in FY-86/87. Public food grain stocks are expected to 
exceed 1.2 million tons. Although world jute prices are now up, 
jute production is expected to fall by over 40 percent from the 
FY-86/87 level of 6.7 million bales to only 3.8 million bales. 

Thus, overall agricultural production in FY-87/88 is expected to 
decline slightly. 


Manufacturing: In FY-86/87, the manufacturing sector, which 
accounted for 10 percent of GDP and employs about 8 percent of the 
labor force, grew by 6.4 percent. This was mainly due to an 18 
percent increase in the production of jute goods and a 13 percent 
increase in the production of textiles. Jute goods manufacturing 
(which contributed 24.3 percent to manufacturing value added in 
FY-86/87) and textiles (which accounted for 23.1 percent of value 
added) continue to dominate the manufacturing sector. Growth in. 
other sectors (food processing, basic metals, chemicals, and 
tobacco), however, was low or negligible. 


Improvements in the investment climate since the introduction of the 
New Industrial Policy of 1982 initially led to greater private 
sector investment in manufacturing, particularly in textiles, 
ready-made garments, and food processing. However, in recent years, 
private investment as a ratio of GDP has steadily declined and 
reached a low of 6 percent in FY-86/87. Weak demand for industrial 
goods following poor crop results and falling jute prices, credit 
stringencies, and recurrent political uncertainties have all 
contributed to this downward trend. 
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In the area of public enterprise reform, over 650 industrial units 
have been privatized since the mid-1970s, leaving 160 firms, or 40 
percent of industrial fixed assets, in public sector hands (compared 
with almost 90 percent in the early post-independence period). In 
FY-86/87, the government proceeded with a a program of partial 
divestiture (49 percent of outstanding shares) of selected firms. 
Sixteen public sector enterprises have been selected for divestment 
under this program, of which three were marketed in FY-86/87. Sales 
of available stock shares were heavily oversubscribed in each 

case. A program of capital and debt restructuring of the remaining 
public sector enterprises and the physical rehabilitation of several 
jute and textile mills was also undertaken. Despite these reforms, 
however, the financial performance of public sector enterprises, in 
general, has remained unsatisfactory. 


Strikes and work stoppages associated with political unrest affected 
industrial production on 17 out of 51 working days in November and 
December 1987. This factor, combined with the summer floods, which 
depressed consumer demand, is expected to result in an industrial 
growth rate in FY-87/88 of only 2 percent. The performance of 
nontraditional export-oriented industries, however, is expected to 
remain relatively strong. 


Fiscal and Monetary Trends: Bangladesh’s financial system has 

expanded rapidly in the 1980s, playing an important supporting role 
in the country’s economic growth. However, by the end of FY-85/86, 
this expansion was accompanied by a range of problems manifested in 


the low quality of loans and poor credit recovery rates which, by 


the end of FY-85/86, threatened the viability of the public sector 
banking systen. 


In late 1986, in an effort to restore credit discipline, the 
government undertook, as one of the structural adjustment 
initiatives, a serious loan recovery program which included a 
provision for interest remission to borrowers who repaid their 
overdue loans before the end of May 1987. As a result, loan 
recoveries in agriculture increased to Taka 11.1 billion, well above 
the benchmark of Taka 8.6 billion and industrial loan collections 
reached 95 percent of the target of Taka 1,270 million. Following 
the 1987 floods, agricultural crop and term loan payments falling 
due between December 1986 and December 1987 were rescheduled to ease 
the burden on farmers. Domestic credit expanded rapidly in the 
first half of 1987/88 as additional agricultural credit was extended 
to facilitate replanting in flood-affected areas. Public sector 
credits also rose to finance emergency food imports and to cover a 
bonus granted to civil servants in August 1987. 


The government budget deficit widened to 8.1 percent of GDP in 
FY-86/87, exceeding the FY-85/86 level by nearly 1 percentage 
point. This was caused by both a shortfall in revenue and 
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higher-than-programmed outlays in both current and development 
expenditures. Capital expenditures also increased with an 


acceleration in the completion of the Chittagong Urea Fertilizer 
Factory. 


In an effort to mobilize greater domestic resources, the government 
recently introduced a number of new tax reforms. These include some 
discretionary tax measures which were introduced in the FY-87/88 
annual budget and in September following the floods which are 
expected to generate combined revenues of Taka 5.4 billion (about 
$174 million). However, the general stagnation of imports, as well 
as recent tariff liberalization measures are likely to result in 
lower customs duties and sales tax receipts from imports which 
constitute a major source of government revenue. In addition, 
unanticipated expenditures for relief and rehabilitation and crop 
replanting after the 1987 floods will increase current expenditures 
by about 9 percent and are expected to lead to the imposition of new 
tax measures in the FY-87/88 budget. 


The average annual rate of inflation rose to 10.4 percent in 
FY-86/87, despite continued monetary restraint. Most major nonfood 
prices fell, but prices of food items rose rapidly reflecting, in 
part, a drawdown of stocks and delays in the arrival of food grain 
imports. The rate of inflation is expected to be held to 10 percent 
in FY-87/88 largely due to the success of a careful food grain 
management policy following the Summer 1987 floods. 


Trade: Imports: The import bill grew by $256 million (or nearly 11 
percent) to $2.62 billion in FY-86/87, primarily reflecting a 45 
percent increase in imports of capital goods. While food grain 
imports were slightly up, imports of intermediate goods, including 
petroleum, fertilizer, raw cotton, and cement, were all below 
FY-85/86 levels. The government continued its efforts to liberalize 
the import regime by relaxing quantitative restrictions, simplifying 
import procedures, rationalizing tariffs, and transferring 
additional import financing to the secondary exchange market (SEM). 
In FY-86/87, the number of tariff rates was reduced from 24 to 11 
and the number of rates for sales tax from four to three. In 
addition, the FY-87/88 budget called for tariff rate reductions for 


most imports in the textile, steel and engineering, chemical and 
electronic sectors. 


Imports financed at the official exchange rate through cash licenses 
have been gradually reduced and an increasing proportion of imports 
must now be financed through the SEM. In FY-86/87, SEM funds were 
utilized to pay for 65 percent of nonaid cash imports (and 33 
percent of total imports). All government imports, except those 
financed by foreign aid or barter trade, were also assigned to the 
SEM. In FY-87/88, aid imports will be transacted through the SEM 
for the first time including nearly all of the recently approved 
$190 million IDA Industrial Sector Credit. 





In FY-87/88, imports are expected to increase by about 10.5 percent 
to nearly $2.9 billion. About 85 percent of imports thus far is 
being financed through the SEM. Bangladesh’s terms of trade 
improved slightly in FY-86/87 following a marked decline in FY-85/86 
and are expected to continue to improve in FY-87/88. 


Trade: Exports: In FY-86/87, export earnings increased sharply by 
$255 million (or 31 percent in current dollars), reflecting a surge 
in leather products and nontraditional exports of ready-made 
garments and frozen seafood. Earnings from nontraditional exports 
rose by 64 percent in current prices and accounted for $503 million 
or almost 47 percent of total export earnings. Worldwide demand for 
Bangladesh’s traditional exports, particularly jute goods, raw jute 
and tea, has been declining in recent years as has the contribution 
of these products to overall export earnings. 


The government has taken a number of steps to encourage export 
growth with reforms aimed at ensuring duty-free status for imported 
inputs, providing a more favorable exchange rate and easier access 
to export financing, and developing backward linkages. In addition, 
export performance benefit entitlement, a government scheme which 
allows exporters to sell foreign exchange earnings in the secondary 
market, has now been extended to all export products except raw jute 
and unprocessed leather. As a result, in FY-86/87, 72 percent of 
all export earnings were sold in the SEM compared to 53 percent in 
FY-85/86 and only 27 percent in FY-84/85. 


The fastest growing exports in FY-86/87 were ready-made garments, 
which registered a 128 percent improvement over FY-85/86 levels and 
accounted for total earnings of $299 million. The United States, 
which continues to be Bangladesh’s principal customer of ready-made 
garments, accounted for 75.6 percent of sales in FY-86/87, a drop of 
some 5 percent below its FY-85/86 market share. This development 
suggests some diversification of garment sales to Western Europe and 
the Middle East. Local garment industries, still heavily dependent 
on raw material imports, are being encouraged to increase value 
added through the creation of backward linkages. More efficient 
management of the government’s internal quota allocation system in 


FY-86/87 and FY-87/88 also contributed to improved performance in 
this sector. 


Total exports for FY-87/88 are now estimated at $1.17 billion, or 9 
percent above FY-85/86 levels. Preliminary export statistics for 
the first half of FY-87/88 already indicate a 29 percent improvement 
above FY-86/87 levels for the same period. Earnings from ready-made 
garments registered a 150 percent increase over first 6 month 


figures for FY-86/87. Leather products and manufactured jute goods 
also showed moderate growth. 
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Earnings in the frozen food sector, which was particularly affected 
by work stoppages and port dislocations during November and December 
1987, fell in the first half of FY-87/88 but are projected to 
register growth of nearly 9 percent by the end of the fiscal year. 


External Accounts: In order to support trade liberalization and 
promote nontraditional exports, the Bangladesh Government has been 
following a policy of flexible exchange rate management. The 
official exchange rate, which is pegged to a basket of currencies of 
major trading partners, depreciated by 4 percent in real effective 
terms in FY-86/87 and has continued to depreciate in FY-87/88. In 
the relatively free secondary market, the exchange rate has remained 
quite stable, and surpluses have been periodically recorded. 
Progress has thus been made towards exchange rate unification; the 


gap between the official rate and the SEM has been reduced to about 
5 percent. 


Remittances from earnings of Bangladeshi workers abroad, which 
constitute an important source of national income and savings, rose 
sharply in FY-86/87 by $141 million or 25 percent to a level of 
$696.4 million, an all-time high. These record earnings are 
officially attributed to the effectiveness of the government’s 
anti-smuggling campaign as well as to other efforts designed to 
encourage the use of legal channels for the remittance of 
foreign-earned income. In addition, with the contraction of oil 
revenues in the Middle East, lower paid Bangladeshi workers appear 
to be increasingly taking the place of other more expensive contract 
workers from elsewhere in Asia. Remittances in FY-87/88 are already 


running above target and are projected to reach a level of at least 
$700 million. 


Bangladesh’s balance-of-payments improved significantly in FY-86/87 
recording a surplus of $257 million. This was primarily attributed 
to a 25 percent increase in workers’ remittances and a 31 percent 
increase in export earnings. As a result, gross reserves rose to a 
record level of $752 million, equivalent to 3.4 months of 
merchandise imports. The external current account deficit continued 
to decline and fell to a new low of 5.5 percent of GDP. At the end 
of FY-86/87, Bangladesh’s total external debt stood at $7.6 billion, 
equivalent to 44.6 percent of GDP. The debt-service ratio fell 
slightly to 27.8 percent of merchandise exports. 


In FY-87/88, the balance-of-payments situation is expected to be 
satisfactory although somewhat less favorable than it was in 
FY-86/87. While the current account deficit is projected to widen 
marginally to about $1.15 billion, or 6 percent of GDP, continued 
improvements in export earnings and workers’ remittances are 
expected to result in a balance- of-payments surplus of about $77 
million. Gross reserves, in turn, are expected to rise to $829 
million by the end of FY-87/88, equivalent to 3.4 months’ of import 
coverage. The debt-service ratio is projected to drop still further 
to 23.4 percent of merchandise exports. 
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B. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S.-Bangladesh Trade: According to U.S. Department of Commerce 
trade figures, the United States imported goods valued at $367 
million from Bangladesh in 1987, a level 62 percent above 1986. 

U.S. exports to Bangladesh during 1987 were $193 million, 20 percent 
above 1986. The U.S. share of total Bangladesh exports rose from 23 
percent in FY-85/86 to 31 percent in FY-86/87. The U.S. share of 
total Bangladesh imports, on the other hand, is quite low and 
registered only 13 percent in FY-86/87. Bangladesh has experienced 
a growing trade surplus with the United States since 1986, primarily 


due to the dramatic growth in garment exports, a trend which appears 
to be continuing. 


Principal U.S. exports to Bangladesh have been concentrated in 
aid-financed commodities such as food grains, soybean oil, cotton, 
and fertilizer. In 1987, the United States also sold 300,000 tons 
of wheat to Bangladesh under the Export Enhancement Program with 
GSM-103 financing. Other exports include used clothing, medical 
supplies and machinery. Bangladesh’s principal exports to the 
United States in 1987 were garments (which represented 74 percent of 


total exports), jute products (14 percent), and frozen shrimp and 
froglegs (11 percent). 


In 1987, the U.S. Export-Import Bank (Eximbank) opened a program in 
Bangladesh for the first time in support of several major U.S. 
sales. These included an onshore oil drilling rig and a passenger 
aircraft for the national airline. Eximbank’s support has helped to 


improve U.S. competitiveness in Bangladesh. 


Investment: The government has openly committed itself to 
encouraging private sector development and foreign investment, which 
was underscored by the release of the Revised Industrial Policy in 
1986. This policy increased the number of sectors open for private 
investment and liberalized the bureaucratic procedures for securing 
investment approvals. Legal protection for foreign investors is 
provided by the Foreign Private Investment (Promotion and 
Protection) Act of 1980 which guarantees against expropriation or 
nationalization. The United States and Bangladesh also signed a 
bilateral investment treaty in 1986. While 100 percent 
foreign-owned investment is permitted in principle, joint-venture 
arrangements are generally preferred and can be negotiated ona 
case-by-case basis. The total book value of foreign direct 
investment stock in Bangladesh is estimated at $85.7 million. Total 
investment from the United Kingdom exceeds that from other 
countries, followed by Dutch, U.S., Japanese, and Korean investments. 


The total value of U.S. investment in Bangladesh is estimated at 
about $20 million. This is concentrated in the physical assets of 
one life insurance company and one vegetable oil processing and 
storage plant in Chittagong as well as in the manufacturing 
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operations of three pharmaceutical firms and one sewing machine 
company. One U.S. pharmaceutical firm substantially expanded the 
size of its operations in Bangladesh in 1987. American Express 
maintains commercial banking operations in Dhaka and Chittagong 


while Citibank opened a representative office in Dhaka in early 
1987. 


Bangladesh has one Export Processing Zone (EPZ), which was 
established in 1983 and is located in the port city of Chittagong. 
The government also has plans to set up additional EPZ’s in Dhaka, 
adjacent to the airport, by early 1989 and later in the second major 
port city of Khulna. There are presently 35 industries operating in 
the Chittagong EPZ including three U.S. firms (one garment factory 
and two specialized textile manufacturers). 


The U.S. Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) provides 
insurance to a number of U.S. firms operating in Bangladesh and has 
recently expanded its efforts to generate support for additional 
U.S. investment here. In January 1988, OPIC sponsored a 10-member 
investment mission to Bangladesh which gave U.S. business people a 
chance to explore some of the trade and investment opportunities 


here particularly in the seafood, food processing, and natural gas 
sectors. 


Opportunities for U.S. Firms: Opportunities for U.S. commercial 
sales are closely linked to donor financing with the best prospects 
for major sales arising from World Bank and Asian Development Bank 
financed projects. Virtually all bilateral donors tie their project 
and commodity aid to home country or less-developed-country 

sources. However, solid commercial opportunities do exist in 


Bangladesh for U.S. businesses willing to take the time and energy 
to pursue then. 


While U.S. companies maintain a certain advantage in high-technology 
capital equipment where quality and product sophistication can make 
a difference, procurement decisions are generally based on price. 
During 1987 and early 1988, U.S. firms won donor-financed contracts 
for sales of telecommunications equipment, oil and gas machinery, 
power generating equipment, fertilizer plant construction and road 
rehabilitation supervisory services, among other areas. U.S. 
consultants are providing advice on rural finance, agricultural 
inputs, water resource planning, rural electrification, inland water 
transport, and fertilizer distribution projects. Steady private 
sector imports from the United States include agricultural 
commodities, raw cotton, reconditioned machinery, computer equipment 
and peripherals, and used clothing. Other opportunities exist for 
sales of secondary grade steel, industrial chemicals, new or 
reconditioned industrial machinery, and diesel engines. 


Good opportunities for U.S. firms also exist in the energy sector 
where the World Bank and Asian Development Bank have both financed 
programs for the development of Bangladesh’s significant gas 
reserves. These include projects for liquid petroleum gas and 
compressed natural gas bottling and distribution. The discovery of 
oil in northeastern Bangladesh in late 1986 has also generated 
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increased attention by the government and private multinational 
firms in oil exploration here. In December 1987, the government 
concluded a 20-year oil production sharing agreement with one 
foreign company, which intends to begin exploration activities in 
northeastern Bangladesh later this year. The government plans a 
major promotional drive to encourage additional foreign oil 
companies to consider investing in exploration in other parts of the 
country. 








